MARCH, 1957 


ear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 
“Can we so become aware of Islam as 
ter into all its implications for the 
tian?” Dr. Kenneth Cragg asks 
question in the preface of his book 
Call of the Minaret. Just published, 
ook is many-sided in its relevance 
ad not least to that fundamental task of 
mmunication with which the last 
-LETTER was concerned. Here will 
Bound one set of clues at least to the 
affling complexities of the Middle East 
ad it can be confidently recommended to 
stern statesmen before they make any 
lore miscalculations about the forces 
Serating in that area: here is a guide- 
to the understanding of the world 
m. by one who brings to his inter- 
tion not only a sure knowledge of 
ic and of a wide range of Islamic 
fudies, but also a deep affection for the 
fuslim as a man with a history, a 
iltural tradition, and a worth all his 
wn: here, above all, is a book of deep 
r tian insights through which the love 
God is shed abroad to illuminate the 
y into the heart of Islam. 
0 e of the Christian classics of the 
iddle Ages, The Book of the Lover and 
teloved by Ramon Lull was, we are 
id by his biographer Professor Allison 
ers, influenced at least as to its manner 
id in some degree its matter by Muslim 
urces. It was echoes from the Sufi 
istics of Islam which helped Ramon 
ll towards a perseverance in depth in 
; understanding of the love of God. 
t at least of the deepest significance of 
. Cragg’s book is that it prepares us 
" possibility that a genuinely 
n encounter with Islam will be 
ost as much a discovery for the 
an as a revelation for the Muslim. 
re is a real spiritual link between 
Lull, the medizval missionary to 
s, who tried so hard, though not 
successfully, to escape from 
sade mentality of his age and to 
| way of expectant suffering love 
his approach to Islam, and _ the 
ch which is being explored by 
Tag: and not a few others, including 
of our C.M.S. missionaries, and 
h finds such notable expression in 
ll of the Minaret. 


AY OF HUMILITY 

= so become aware of Islam as 
) all its implications for the 
The essential characteristic 
ry is its humility. There is 
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implicit within it an awareness that what 
is being approached deserves respect and 
reverence. Further, there is the recogni- 
tion that such awareness will issue in 
new discoveries for the Christian. Here, 
let it be insisted, is a fundamental attitude 
of mind almost infinitely far removed 
from that still all too common mission- 
ary approach which sees the Christian 
missionary to Islam as having everything 
to give, as being a benefactor approach- 
ing a pauper. To quarrel with that 
approach, which let me repeat is still 
widely prevalent, is not in any way to do 
despite to the Gospel or to belittle the 
uniqueness of Christ. Rather it is to 
infer that the Christ in His love and in 
His purpose far transcends the under- 
standing and response of the most faith- 
ful of His disciples. It is to credit the 
Christ with being in very fact the Lord of 
history, a claim which carries with it the 
reasonable assumption that more than 
thirteen centuries of Muslim history do 
not simply represent a melancholy cata- 


‘logue of defeat of that love and purpose. 


It is to believe that in ways beyond our 
seeing the Lord Christ has been prepar- 
ing a people for Himself in the world of 
Islam, and that He wants His disciples 
who are identified with His Body to go to 
meet them so that with them, together 
with Him, all may find themselves in the 
Household of God. An approach to 
such a vocation demands awe and wonder 
and deep humility. If we take this 
possibility seriously then we find laid 
upon us a tremendous obligation. 


TOWARDS A MEETING 


Something of what this obligation 
means has been thus expressed by a 
C.M.S. missionary in the Sudan: 

“The Muslim claims that, by his religion, 
he meets with the living God. The Christian 
should recognize that God is present to the 


Muslim when he prays, but for him the 
question is, ‘How real an encounter is tak- 


ing place, and does God make Himself 


known to them in any way at all through 
their particular religious exercises?’ We 
who are Christians can never discover the 
complete answer to this from the outside: 
if we would find an answer, we must try to 
share their experience by entering as far as 
we can into the ‘totality of life’ which is 
Islam. To do this calls for great effort of 
imagination, of reflection and of will, and 
it involves pain because we must try to 
understand their teaching even at the point 
where it contradicts our own. 

“We can only so expose ourselves to 
Islam slowly and with difficulty. To do so 
calls for a patient attempt to listen to the 
Muslim’s witness to God, and to allow one’s 
mind and soul to be moved by the story of 
the Prophet, by the Qur’an and other 
Muslim writings. It involves also the under- 
standing of another language and culture, 
besides an understanding of the specifically 
religious issues. We can only do it whole- 
heartedly if our trust is deep in Christ 
alone.” 


In the same letter he adds these two 
observations on the kind of conversation 
between the Christian and Muslim which 
may be expected to result from an 
approach of this sort: 


First. ‘‘The Christian must be as deeply 
involved in the human situation as the 
Muslim. For a Missionary Society this 
raises the problem of identification. Are we 
as responsibly and personally involved in the 
human problems of the Muslim world as 
we ought to be? ” 

Second. “The Christian must believe 
passionately in the Word of God as a living 
Word spoken each day by the Holy Spirit, 
through the Scriptures and the Church, to 
individual persons faced with particular 
situations. If we can live as a pilgrim 
Church, living under the Word of God as 
really as lived the Apostolic Church, we can 
dare to ‘colloquize’ in the faith that the 
God of the Bible is the living God who will 
reveal Himself to any who listen and obey.” 


I quote that extract from a missionary’s 
letter because it admirably illustrates the 
whole approach to the Muslim mind and 
heart which Dr. Cragg’s book illuminates. 
One passage in his book may serve to 
sum up the essence of this spiritual 
adventure: 


“He who goes out humbly with Christ 
into the world of all races will perpetually 
discover the multiple, but constant, relevance 
of what he takes. Moreover, the transactions 
of such expression are mutual. It is the 
ruling conviction of the ecumenical move- 
ment within contemporary Christianity that 
it takes a whole world to understand a whole 
Christ. Those who take are not vulgarly 
universalizing their own culture: they are 


conveying that by the apprehension of which ~ 


both they and their hearers learn. If the 
claims of the Gospel are valid, it could not 
be otherwise. For those who take only 
themselves may not expect to do more than 
teach. They who take Christ are in a state 


of perpetual discovery. The discoveries the 
make are through the discoveries the 
enable.” 1 


Let me now try to describe the shap 
of this book and indicate the way i 
which it can serve to help us to gloriff} 
Christ in the Muslim’s world. 


THE MEETING-PLACE TO-DAY 


The book is in three parts. The firg 
of these is concerned to give the conten} 
porary setting and describes what he 
happened to the political and econo 
environment of the Muslim peoples sinc 
1945. I wish that every member of thi 
House of Commons, and of some othe 
legislatures, could read the thirty pagel 
which comprise this first section of Th} 
Call of the Minaret. Dr. Cragg make 
four points of very great importance fo 
our understanding of the psychology @ 
the Muslim nations. 


(1). He reminds us that since 194% 
into political self-responsibility ”. In parti@ 
ular he would have us note that Pakistan “ # 


contemporary form of its expression”. Thi 
is a point of far-reaching importance. Th) 
West has consistently under-emphasized th 
inherent contradiction for the Muslim in an 
political arrangement in which Muslims ar 
ruled by non-Muslims. As Dr. Cragg remarkg 
in another context, ‘‘ Muhammad founded § 
state. He did not merely launch a religior 
Perhaps even that distinction is unsound 
We should perhaps say he launched | 
religion in founding a state”. Failure t@ 
appreciate the intensity of the Muslir 


the last hundred years, just as a like failu 
frustrates so much Western diplomac¥ 
to-day. 
(2). He portrays vividly the passing o 
traditional Islamic apathy as a result of th§ 
arrival of political independence, and thf 
new incentives which independence provides 
to grapple with social and economif 
discontents. ‘When discontent succeed 
apathy, there is a new dimension.” We fai 
to understand much in the contemporary 
world if we fail to recognize that Islam i 
recovering some of its dynamic power 
response to the challenge of this nev 
dimension. The Muslim under foreign rul 
might shrug his shoulders and say “ kismet "} 
In an independent Muslim state he kindle 
to the old Quranic saying that God does no 
help a people until they help themselves 


At this point he has some 
thing very relevant to say to th¢ 
obsessions of the West: . 

“We need to beware of vulgarizing oug 
estimates of its (Communism) significance 
the contemporary Muslim scene by assessit 


mm 

it solely in terms of whether or not this or 
hat country can be brought into the orbit 
liances for our security. What matters 
mately is not bases, defensive or other- 


‘eousness in their hearts. Cultures in the 
can only be defended inwardly and of 
mselves. Their frontiers may perhaps be 
d by dint of alien force—alien force 
vhich may ward off Communist force but is 
o barrier against Communist thought. We 
eed, then, to see Communism as an inward 
summons to the Muslim mind and will and 
» concern ourselves therewith. This means 
nore than estimating Communist party 
membership above or under ground. It 
means more than labelling every restless 
tirring as Communist intrigue. Selfishness, 
specially when it is afraid, is a poor hand 
it diagnosis.” 

Those last two sentences, indeed the 
yhole passage, might be sent to quite a 
umber of addresses round the world ! 


(4). He has a pregnant passage on the 
icorrosive impact of a secular view of life 
which banishes God to the periphery of 
human experience as a prelude to banishing 
‘Him altogether. “There happens”, he 
ays in regard to the spread of new know- 
‘ledge, ‘‘ a slow recession of the sense of God, 
mperceptible perhaps, but real. It is a 
angerous time ”. We know something about 
‘that in the West. The Christian will be 

Sensitive to its sequel in the mind and heart 
of the Muslim. A Muslim who has lost his 
nse of God is not nearer to God in Christ 
han he was when he listened devoutly to 
he call of the Minaret. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A MUSLIM 


These first thirty pages are the brief 
but indispensable prelude to the main 
divisions of the book. The second division 
S concerned with arriving at as deep an 
inderstanding as possible of what it means 
‘© a Muslim when he hears the call of the 
nuezzin: 

“God is most great, God is most great, 
bear witness that there is no god except 
sod: I bear witness that Muhammad is the 
Kpostle of God. Come ye unto prayer. 
ome ye unto good. Prayer is a better thing 
han sleep. Come ye to the best deed. (This 
hrase among Shi’ahs only). God is most 
reat. God is most great. There is no 
od except God.” 

This section takes the call of the 
linaret clause by clause and considers 
l¢ meaning of God to the Muslim ; 
le significance of Muhammad to the 
Muslim ; the way in which God reveals 
limself through His messengers and 
rough the Qur’an: prayer and the 
gious life of Islam: and the Islamic 
der for human society. This is an 
approach, as sensitive as it is 
hing of the spirit of this section 
m be discerned in Dr. Cragg’s appeal— 
The student must acquaint himself with 
that Muslim literature and history 


in others’ territories, but truth and. 


> 


have to tell him about what God came to 
mean to Muslims. But it will be soundest 
in the end if he assesses the lights more 
than the shadows”. That, of course, 
represents a fundamental attitude of. 
mind. 


THE CALL OF THE MINARET TO 
THE CHRISTIAN 


The third section of the book is con- 
cerned with the summons of the Minaret 
to the Christian. Here Dr. Cragg gives us 
a deeply sensitive insight into what is 
called for from the Christian. He makes 
clear how costly is the demand. He 
indicates the profound opposition that 
Islam offers to the deepest convictions of 
the Christian. In a magnificent passage 
he writes: 

“Islam is a harsh world, harsh to some 
of the Christian’s tenderest convictions, a 
world that disallows the Cross and strips the 
Christian’s Master of His most tremendous 
meanings. Yet the harshness has to be 
transcended, for much of it is well inten- 
tioned. And in any event the story to be 
told is only safe in the custody of those 
for whom every antagonism is an opportun- 
ity. For that, precisely, is the heart of the 
story itself.” 

So he gives us the call to understanding 
with its awareness of the contemporary 
political revolution in the world of 
Islam, its renewed self-confidence, and 
its redefinition of itself which is in pro- 
gress: the call to service epitomized in 
another memorable passage: 

“In our time we may be unable to see 
the way out of the human problems of the 
world. But the way in is clearly evident. 
It is to invest our lives in the service of those 
problems as they bear on people. Indeed 
the meaning of Christian compassion is that 
problems become persons, and_ cases 
people”: 
the call to retrieval which he defines as 
aiming “not to have the map more 
Christian but the Christ more widely 
known”: the call to interpretation. 

In his study of what is meant by inter- 
pretation Dr. Cragg gives us a synopsis of 
systematic theology which one covets for 
every ordinand preparing for the Ministry. 
Here is the Christian message in its depth 
being related to an actual historic and con- 
temporary situation, related to living men 
and women, as the very message of life itself. 
Fog bound students of divinity in our theo- 
logical colleges reading this section might 
well come out into the sunshine of under- 
standing, their hearts warmed with a passion 
for the souls and minds and bodies of men 
such as is not often generated by lectures 
on doctrine. 

The book ends with a call to patience. 
It is in some ways the most searching 
chapter in the whole book. Appro- 
priately it contains words which are an 
epitome of the Christian’s obedience to 
the divine imperative: 

“Tf Christ is what Christ is, He must be 


uttered. If Islam is what Islam is, that 
‘must’ is irresistible. Wherever there is 
misconception, witness must penetrate: 
wherever there is the obscuring of the 
beauty of the Cross it must be unveiled: 
wherever men have missed God in Christ 
He must be brought to them again. This 
book has failed in its purpose if it is not 
indubitably clear that in such a situation as 
Islam presents the Church has no option 
but to present Christ.” 


*¢ COME YE UNTO PRAYER” 


After the Muslim pilgrim to Mecca has 
begun the seventh circuit of the Ka’bah 
he recites a prayer which runs: 

“© God, I ask of thee a perfect faith, a 
sincere assurance, a reverent heart, a 
remembering tongue, a good conduct of 
commendation and a true repentance, 
repentance before death, rest at death and 
forgiveness and mercy after death, clemency 
at the reckoning, victory in paradise and 


$2 


escape from the fire, by Thy mercy, O 
mighty One, O Forgiver. Lord increase me 
in knowledge and join me unto the good.” 
Dare we doubt that that prayer is 
heard 2? Shall we fill each term with 2 
full Christian content and pray it not onl: 
for ourselves but for any Muslim we 
know, and for the House of Islam as 2 
whole. Then may we as Christians make 
our own with very special intention the 
prayer ejaculated again and again by the 
Muslim pilgrim during his period of con 
secration at Mecca—‘‘ Doubly at Th 
service, O God”. Amen, Lord. 
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